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STATEMENT  OF   APPROACH   ON  RANGE  MML&GEtiEtt.T 


Introduction: 

The  following  statement  of  r a n g e  and  ran.ge 
livestock  approach  3y  our  personnel  in.  the  field 
to  range  operators  was  prepared  by  the  vegetative 
zone  techn  i c  i  ans  •  it  represents  the  pomslneo 
ideas  of  the  several  zone  men  as  to  how  amd  what 
to  present  for  the  3  e  s  t  approach  along  r  a  n  g  e  and 
range  livestock  production  lines  as  well  as  for 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

The  zone  men,  in  preparing  this,  have  drawn 
on  their  experiences  a  s  f  0  rm e  r  tech  n  i  c  i  a  n  s  a  n  d  a  d- 
m  i  n  i  strators ,  and  have  had  enough  years  of  osser- 
va  t 1  on  to  3  e l  i  e v  e  that  these  procedures  and  poli- 
cies should  be  stressed  .as  those  u 0  s t  practical 
and  beneficial.  the  presentation  a8  set  down  is 
not  a  departure  f  r  on.  what  this  region  has  seen  do- 
ing 0  n  range,  the  steps,  however,  are  quite 
clearly  stated  and  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  field  m  e  n  in  their  range  wo  r  k. . 

The  Range  Division  w ants  to  recommend  t h a t 
field  men  read  this  presentation  over  carefully 
and  try  to  prepare  themselves  to  make  such  an  ap- 
proach to  prospective  cooperators. 
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The  p  e  r  s  o  n n e  l  responsible  for  the  range 
program  are  cog  n  1  z  a  n  t  of  the  primary  objectives  1  n 
getting  range  conservation  established.  t  h  e  tech- 
nique^ application,  and  selling  of  this  p  r  0  g r  a m 
vary  widely  throughout  the  region  and  nay  require 
slightly  different  approaches  for  various  locations  • 

The  fundamentals  of  plant  physiology  and 
ptl  ant  ecology  are  recognized  5  y  all.  n  0  v.'  ever,  in 
practical  application,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
these  f  u  n d a  u e  n t  a  l  s  m a  y  3  e  1 m farted  to  the  users  of 
the  r a n g e  • 

in  order  to  arouse  interest.  in  the  conser- 
vation program, it  is  des i ra3le  to  select  a  portion 
of  the  r  a is3  g  e  pp.  0  3  l  e  u  that  appeals  to  the  prospec- 
tive c  0  0  p  e  r  a  to  r •  si  n c e  it  u ay  3  e  safely  ass  un  ed  a 
r  a n g  e  user  d e  rives  a  major  portion  of  his  inc  on  e 
fron  the  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton  and  wool  he  pro- 
duces, then  livestock  production  becomes  the  most 
logic/.  l  topic  of  conversation.  the  approach  can 
3e  amplified  and  carried  through  the  various  logi- 
cal steps  of  livestock  product  i  on,  forage  prod  u  c  - 
tion,  sgi  l  and  moisture  conserva  t  i  on ,  and  manage- 
ment through  to  the  ass  i  stance  which  the  service 
c  a  n  render  either  separately  or  through  a  soil 
c  o  n  s  e r  v  a  t  i  on  district, 

One  method,     and  we  believe  a  good  one,  by 

which  all  the  fundamentals  may  be  brought   into  the 

picture  and  portrayed  clearly  is  discussed  in  se- 
quence in  the  follow  tng  five  points: 

1.     livestock  production 

because  of  its  i m m e d  i  a  t  e  importance  to  the 
livestock  producer,  livestock  production  is  one 
item     that  usually     comes  up  for     discussion.  the 
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parallel  between  livestock  production  and  forage 
production  is  often  m ore  clearly  understood  by  the 
range  operator  than  if  the  subject  matter  is  re- 
versed and  forage  production  is  used  as  a  basic 
approach,  with  livestock  production  being  discussed 
as   incidental  to  forafie  production. 

The  first  point  to  consider  under  livestock 
production  is  the  value  and  use  of  feed  by  live- 
stock, if  the  range  operator  clearly  understands 
the  importance  of  feed,  jt  gives  him  a  very  good 
background  for  understanding  the  importance  of  soil 
and  moisture  conservation  in  forage  production. 
|n  order  to  clearly  understand  the  value  of  forage 
in  livestock  production,  the  relative  amount  of 
feed  consumed  3y  livestock  that  is  used  for  body 
maintenance,  as  compared  to  that  amount  used  for 
gains  in  weight  and  in  reproduction  must  be  clearly 
un  derstood  . 

The  amount  of  feed  necessary  in  normal 
growth  must  be  stressed.  for  instance,  it  has  been 
determined  by  experimentation  that  when  rats  are 
fed  a  ration  25)i  below  normal  consumption,  repro- 
duction is  affected  adversely.  conversely,  if  one 
flushes  ewes,  that  is,  furnishes  large  amounts  of 
succulent  feed  just  prior  to  the  breed  i  n g  s  e  a  son, 
the  results  will  be  to  materially  increase  the  num- 
ber of  tw ims.  any  practical  dairy  m a n  will  also 
vouch  for  the  increased  amounts  of  milk  he  obtains 
from  his  herd  by  furnishing  an  adequate  amount  of 
a  good  quality  feed. 

all  experiments  point  to  the  fact  that 
livestock  production  is  dependent  upon  amounts  and 
quality  of  feed.  sufficient  quantity  of  proper 
feeds  brings  out  the  best  within  the  limits  of 
breeding,   increases  weights,   i m  proves  milk  produc- 


t  i  on  ,   increases     calf  or  lamb     crops  in  fact,   a  n y 

physiological  process  within  a  n  animal  is  tied  up 
■7  1  th  the  feed  the  animal  consumes. 

if  iv  e  have  clearly  stated  our  case  for  live- 
stock production,  if/  e  are  now  ready  to  take  up  our 
second  point  forage  production. 

2 •     Forage  Production 


s  1  n  c  e  v;  e  have  s  h  0  w  n  t  h  a  t  r  a  n  g  e  li  v  e  s  t  0  c  i< 
production  is  dependent  largely  in  nearly  all  its 
phases  on  range  forage,  forage  product!  qm  th  en  !s 
basic.  it  is  to  the  livestock  operator's  3 e n e f  i  t  to 
produce  as  large  forage  crops  as  are  possible.  for- 
age production  can  3e  clearly  shown  to  the  operator 
by  drawing  sin  i  l  e  s  ,  parallels,  or  comparisons  fit  th 
livestocn  production.  perhaps  he  is  more  familiar, 
and  usually  is,  v;  i  th  livestock  production  than  he 
i  s  v;  i  th  forage  producti  0  n  .  therefore,  w  e  m  a  y  d  r  a  w 
cert  .'>  i  t  \  parallels  in  the  matter  of  maintenance;. 

Whereas  a  steer  has  to  have  additional  feed 
over  and  above  a  maintenance  ration  to  produce 
6  a  ins,  so  does  a  forage  pl  a  nt.  the  first  growth  a 
plant  makes  requires  the  plant  to  craw  upon  the 
reserve  food  in  its  roots;  subsequently,  adequ a  t  e 
l  e  a  v  e  s  are  produced  to  m  a n  u  f  a  c  t  u  r  e  the  n  ecessary 
food  for  production.  }f  the  use  is  so  heavy  that 
n 0  r  m a l  plant  growth,  reproduction  and  maintenance 
are  prohibited,  there  is  a  direct  parallel  with 
inefficient  use  of  feed  by  livestock.  if  too  many 
head  of  livestock  are  grazed  on  limited  feed,  all 
feed  goes  for  body  maintenance  and  none  for  pro- 
DUCTION. 

AFTER  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
PLANT    HAVE    3  E  EN    EXPLAINED      AS    CLEARLY    AS  POSSIBLE, 
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it  1 s  tie  for  certain  ecological  factors  to  be 
m  ewt  i  owed  •  the  importance  here  is  to  emphasize 
that  overuse  or  use  v.'  hick  interferes  with  physi- 
ological fung t jons  of  the  plant  to  too  great  a  de- 
gree w  l  l  l  l  e  s  3  e  n  the  for  a  g  e  crop  produced.  i  n 
other  l-orcs,  if  all  the  l  e  a  v  e  s  are  consumed  as  fast 
as  they  are  produced;  the  plants'  growth  and  for- 
age crop  cat;  and  will  be  materially  reduced. 

it  should  3  e  e  m  pha  sized  t  h  a  t  the  u  ore  p  a  l  a  t  - 
able  species  are  usually  those  that  are  m 0 £ t  se- 
verely a  n  d  readily  affected  in  this  reg  a r  d  b % c  a  u s  e 
livestock  prefer  these  plants  a  h  d  conseq  u  e  h  t  l  y  e  a  t 
more  of  the  leaf  growth  and  prevent  such  plants 
from  maturing  properly.  the  unpalatable  species, 
or  less  d e  s  i  r  a  3  l  e  species,  on  the  other  ha  h d ,  w i  l  l 
not  be  grazed  to  the  point  that  they  are  damaged 
and  consequently  their  reproductive  a  n  q  q r 0  w  t  h 
processes  continue.  therefore,  the  l  e  s.s  desirable 
plants  go  to  seed  and  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  vegetative  composition.  this  leads  d i r ectly  to 
a  discussion  of  range  condition  classes  or,  better, 
the  fundamental  factors  determining  the  condition 
of  the  r a n  g  e • 

r  a  n  g  e  plan  t  s  are  in  b  a  l  a  n  c  e  w  1  t  h  their  e  n  — 
vironment  but  the  condition  is  not  static.  as  fac- 
tors affecting  the  e n v  i  r  0  n m e n t  c  h  a  n g  e ,  so  does  the 
condition  of  the  range.  under  adverse  conditions 
the  range  condition  becomes  less  desirable,  con- 
versely speaking,  under  favorable  conditions  the 
conditio  n  of  r  a  n g  e  v  e  g  e  t  a  t i  0  n   i  m  proves  = 

Any  map,  chart,  diagram  or  other  descrip- 
tive MATER  I A  L  IS  OF  LITTLE  USE  UNLESS  ALL  THE  AT- 
TENDANT FACTORS  ARE  KNOWN  AND  EXPLAINABLE  IN 
COMMON  EVERYDAY  TERMS,  SUCH  AS  POUNDS  OF  BEEF  AND 
WOOL    OR    LAMB    AND  CALF    CROPS ■ 
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if  range  a  n i m a  l  s  could  be  directed  as  to 
iv  k  e  m  a  n  d  what  to  eat,  our  problem  would  be  less 
difficult.  however,  such  is  not  possible.  by 
proper  m  a  n  a  g  e  m  e  n  t  it  is  possible  to  provide  the 
m  ost  desirable  forage  cot  h  1  n  q  u  a  hi  t  i  t  y  amd  q  u  a  l  1  t  y 
iv  i  tk  i  sn  limits  of  environment. 

a  parallel  may  be  drawn  here  between  im- 
proving a  mp  m  a  i n t  a  i n 1 n  g  quality  in  livestock  and 
q  u.a  l  i  t  y  of  range  forage.  1  n  a  livestock  head,  0  n  e 
purchases  and  attempts  to  breed  a  good  quality  of 
livestock  so  that  an  optimum.  use  can  be  made  of 
soil  and  moisture  resources.  likewise  plant 
a gem  en  t  includes  the  protection  of  valuable  forage 
sfec1es  so  they  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
less  palatable  and  less  valuable  plants*  where' as 
i  m  p  ro  v  em  en  t  m  i  gh  t  be  m  a  d  e  i  n  plant  vigor  w  i  th-j  n 
a  ny  g  i  v  e  n  v  e  g  e  t  a  t  i  v  e  type  i n  a  relatively  short 
period  of  t  i  m  e-,  to  get  a  n  a  c  t  u  al  change,  i  n  v  e  g  e  t  a  - 
tive  composition  might  require  a  longer  period  of 
time.  This  is  particularly  t r u e  where  the  v e g e t a- 
tive  cover  holds  a  delicate  balance  due  to  extreme 
climatic  or  soil  conditions. 

in  order  to  i m  prove  the  r  a  n g  e  conditio  n 
class  or  the  condition  of  the  forage  plants,  other 
factors  may  and  should  be  mentioned.  f.o  r  example, 
with  no  overuse,  plants  are  more  vigorous,  they 
green  up  quicker  in  the  spring,  grow  higher,  and 
w ill  have  a  higher  nutritive  value  . 

since  livestock  production  depends  on  for- 
age, it  follows  that  forage  production  depends  on 
so  1  l  and  moisture.  this  brings  us  to  our  third 
topic  soil  conservation. 
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3  •     Soil  Cqnser v at i o n 


a  fertile  soil  contains  sufficient  amounts 
of  the  basic  elements  essential  to  plant  growth . 
it  is  essential  that  these  nutrients  be  wisely 
uset-  if  a  large  crop  cp  forage  is  to  be  pro  dug  eg. 
There  is  no  use  wasting  minerals  that  the  plant 
can  use  since  m a n  y  of  these  minerals  in  our  south- 
wester  n  soi  l  s  m a y  0 n  l  y  e  x  1  s  t  in  li  m  i  t  e  d  quantities 
or,  even  though  plentiful,  cannot  be  assimilated 
by  pl  a n t  s . 

it  is  to  the  operator's  advantage  to  s  a  v  e 
a  n  d  to  use  in  the  most  eco  n  0 m  i  c  a  l  w  a  y  a  n  y  a  v  a  1  l  a  3  l  e 
plant  nutrients  i n  the  soil.  if  these  nutrients 
are  washed  a  v.  a  y  by  excessive  runoff,  leached  out 
of  the  soil,  or  used  by  unpalatable  plants,  the 
forage  crops  will  be  reduced  •  in  turn,  the  live- 
stock production  will  be  reduced  on  a  given  area 
and  the  result  will  d  e  lower  returns  from  the 
ranching  ope  ra t i  0  n • 


OBSERVATIONS,  BOTH  CASUAL  AN  D  EXPERIMENTAL, 
SHOW  THhT  A  VEGETATIVE  COVER  OVER  THE  SOIL  MANTLE 
IS  A  PRACTICAL  CONTROL  OF  RUNOFF  AND  THE  A  C  CO  • .':  P  A  N  Y  — 
I N  G  SOIL  LOSSES.  THERE  IS  NO  REASON  WHY,  THROUGH 
PROPER  USE  AND  MANAGEMENT,  OPTIMUM  USE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  AVAILABLE  FORAGE  PLANTS  CANNOT  GO  ON 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME  PROTECTION  AGAINST  RUNOFF  AND 
SOIL    LOSS     IS    B  E I  N  G  AFFORDED. 

4.       W  A  T  E  R    CONSERV A T I  0  N 

WATER  MAY  LIMIT  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FORAGE  IN 
ANY  GIVEN  AREA.  PROBABLY,  IN  OUR  WESTERN  RANGE 
STATES,  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS  ARE  MORE  CONSCIOUS  OF 
WATER  WASTAGE  THAN  THEY  ARE  OF  SOIL  WASTAGE.  XI E 
SHOULD       TAKE    ADVANTAGE    OF       THIS    POINT    IN    TRYING  TO 


CONSERVE  OUR  RANGES.  IF  OVERUSE  OF  RANGES  PERMITS 
EXCESSIVE  RUNOFF  OF  THE  LIMITED  AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE 
THAT  FALLS,  THIS  SHOULD  BE  POINTED  OUT  FOR  IT  NOT 
ONLY  ROBS  THE  PLANTS  OF  MUCH  NEEDED  MOISTURE,  BUT 
IT  ALSO  CARRIES  WITH  IT  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT  OF  PLANT 
NUTRIENTS  AS  POINTED  OUT  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  SOIL 
CONSERVATION.  WE  CANNOT  HOPE  TO  HOLD  IH/A  TER  ON  OUR 
RANGES       IF    EVERY    LAST      LEAF    OF    GRASS       IS  UTILIZED. 

to  have  such  severe  utilization  would  result  in 
little,  if  any,  mechanical  obstruction  to  retard 
waterflow,  increase  penetration  and  provide  good 
tilth  for  improved  plant  growth. 

it  is  to  t.ke  operator's  advantage  to  leave 
enough  plant  growth  on  the  ground  to  hold  in  place 
insofar  as  possible  the  water  that  falls,  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  can  3e  illustrated  3y  the  follow- 
ing example :  if  we  are  in  an  area  of  i d- inch  rain- 
fall, we  c  a  n n 0  t  expect  to  grow  as  many  good  heavy 
calves  on  any  given  area  of  land  if  one-half  or 
one-third  of  the  water  runs  off  as  would  be  possi- 
ble if  we  are  able  to  hold  all  15  inches  of  water 
in  place  so  that  the  forage  crop  could  benefit  by 
a  l  l  of  the  i  5  inches. 

exp er i me n tat  i  on  under  field  conditions  h  a  s 
shown  that  the  rate  of  infiltration  of  wa ter  into 
the  soil  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  mulch 
as  compared  to  a  bare  soil.  a  saving  in  moisture 
of"  20,  j  may  increase  forage  50^*  it,  therefore, 
becomes  increasingly  important  to  provide  a  mulch 
of  grass  and  other  native  v  e  g  e  t  a  t i  on  to  assist  in 
moisture  penetration  and  to  reduce  water  losses. 
(See  "The  Effect  of  Surface  mulches  on  Water  Con- 
servation and  Forage  Production  in  Some  Semi  desert 
grassland  soils,11  by  e.  l.  beutner  and  darwin  an- 
derson, journal  of  the  american  society  of  agron- 
OMY,   MAY  1943.) 


In  bringing     about  conservation,     after  the 

ABOVE  BROAD  EDUCATIONAL  EXPLANATION  HAS  BEEN  MADE, 
THERE  ARE  CERTAIN  THINGS  WE  CAN  HELP  THE  OPERATOR 
TO  DO. 

5»     Assistance  Avaj labl_e 

Assistance  with  equip  m  e  n  t  and  e  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g 
help  is  generally  uhderst 0 0 d  and  has  be  e n  the  p  0 1 n  t 
upon  which  much  range  conservation  has  been  sold 
in  the  past.  however,  technical  r a n  g  e  assist  a n  c  e 
is  not  sc  fully  understood  •  to  point  out  this  f  d r  m 
of  a  s  s 1  s  t  a  n c  e ,  one  c  a n  m e  n  t i  0  n  that  it  lb  t  h  e  pol- 
icy within  this  region  to  teach  that  foresight  is 
essential  in  range  c  0  n  s  e  r  v  a  t  i  0  n  •  i  n  other  '/orbs, 
we  have  a  t  t  en  p ted  to  forestall  current  overuse 
rather  than  telling  coop  era  tors  only  about  overuse 
after   it  has  occurred  • 

we  feel  that  a  utilization  check  mace  with 
the  0  p  e  r  a  t  0  p.  at  the  beginning  or  e  n  d  0  f  the  g  r  0  w  1  \ ;  g  • 
season  can  serve  as  a  more  valuable  ease  from  which 
livestock  adjustments  c  a  n  be  made  than  to  observe 
the  results  of  grazing  at  the  end  of  the  grazing 
season.  This  varies  on  seasonal  ranges ,  depending 
on  the  most  opportune  time  for  making  range  inspec- 
tions and  adjustments.  the  fluctuation  of  volume 
0  f  f  0  r  a  g  e  fro  m  year  to  v&ar  due  to  climate  is  eve  n 
greater  than  fluctuations  in  rainfall  and  must  3e 
recognized  by  adjustments  in  management.  local 
'rainfall  records  provide  excellent  material  to  im- 
press operators  with  this  point. 

The  DISCUSSION  OF  -LIVESTOCK  production  with 
A  RANCHER  LAYS  THE  GROUNDWORK  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  RANGE 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  ON  HIS  RANCH.  GIVING  HIM  SUF- 
FICIENT BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  PRODUCTION  AND 
RELATED  SUBJECTS  GENERALLY  CREATES  A  DESIRE  ON  HIS 
PART    TO    IMPROVE    HIS    RANGE  FORAGE. 


a  beginning  has  been  m  a  d  e  •  the  operator 
should  have  explained  to  him  in  more  detail  the 
disadvantages  of  overuse  and  be  shown  long-time 
records  on  rainfall  at  the  nearest  point  available 
to  his  ranch  «  i  t  is  well  to  point  out  further 
that  his  volume  of  forage  will  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year  and  it  is  only  logical  if  he  is  to 
get  .high  production  that  he  must  follow  whatever 
climate  dictates  rather  than  to  dictate  to  climate. 
There  is  usually  considerable  local  data  and 
knowledge  to  support  this  point. 

he  13  also  told,  if  a  cattle  raiser,  how  he 
may  have  a  more  flexible  m  ana  g  em  en  t  by  either 
holding  or  selling  his  weaned  steer  calves.  when 
necessary,  the  breeding  herd,  whether  co  w  s  q  r 
ewes,  can  be  decreased  or  i n creased  •  while  this 
type  of  management  is  apparent  to  many  of  us,  it 
appears  to  be  a  rather  new  trend  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  li  a  n  y  ranchers. 

now  the  rancher  should  be  sold  on  properly 
adjusting  to  his  feed  and  m  a  king  til;  ely  adjust- 
ments with  a  fluctuating  feed  supply  rather  than 
with  a  stable  one  ■  plant  vigor  of  the  more  valu- 
able species  will  dictate  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  is  agreed  on  next.  if  vigor  is  poor  and 
there  are  a  few    good  forage  plants,     ( a  condition 

WHICH  MIGHT  PLACE  THE  RANCH  IN  A  a  P  0  0  R te  TO  M  F  A  1  R fl 
R  A  N G  E    CONDITION    C  L  A  S  S }  ,    ONE  CANS 

1.  DRASTICALLY    REDUCE  NUMBERS. 

2.  GRAZE  THE  RANGE  AT  A  TIME  TO  UTILIZE 
THE  LESS  PALATABLE  PLANTS  MORE  FULLY 
WITHOUT  DAMAGE  TO  THE  BETTER  PLANTS, 
A MO/OR 
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3  .       USE    THE    RANGE    V:  I  TH    THE    KINO    UF  LIVE- 
STOCK   THAT      ©  1 L  L    UTILIZE       THE  FORAGE 

ft  I TH       THE    LEAST       A  M 0  U N T    0  F    D A  M  AGE  TO 
THE    p E  S  *  R  A □ L  E  SPECIES. 

Once  this  management  plan  has  been  devised, 
it  must  5e  coordinated  & i th  animal  husbandry  prac- 
tices,, such  as  breeding  dates,  lambing  or  calving 
dates,  v  e  a  n  i  n  g  dates,  etc*  w  e  are  the'-  i  n  a  ?  0  s  i  - 
ticn  to  establish  a  plan  of  conservation  opera- 
tions, the  operator  agrees  to  perform  such  *"  ana  g£— 
went  or  structural  treatment  that  is  nec  ess/..  by  t  5 
carry  out  the  improved  management  of  his  f a  e  -  3 €  * 
but,  in  fact,  the  conservation  pro  gran  -.ag  jvc  7 
been  started. 

Each  year,  at  least     one  check  must  bi  fctAo£ 

ON  THE  AREA  TO  OBSERVE  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  M  A  N  A  G  C  M  EN  T 
AND  TO  MAKE  V;  H  A  T  E  V  E  R  ADJUSTMENTS  MAY  3E  NE-CES3ARY  , 
AT,  THIS  TIME,  ANY  0  F  THE  POINTS  PREVIOUSLY  D I S— 
CUSSED  MAY  EE  €  I  SCUSSEO  AGAIN  V/ 1  TH  THE  OPERATOR  aW'D 
ACTUAL  EXAMPLES  POINTED  GUT  TO  HIM  ON  THE  GROUND  * 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  THE  RANGE  EXAMINER  IS  MAYING  AN 
EVALUATION  OF  THE  PLAN  AS  IT  OPERATES  AND  MAY  HAVE 
VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  TO  MAKE  AS  THE  OPERATIONS  CON- 
TINUE IV  H  E  R  £  3  Y  THE  FORAGE  CAN  BE  "IMPROVED  .THROUGH 
MANAGEMENT  AND  SOIL  AND  MOISTURE  CONSERVATION, 
THEREBY    IMPROVING    LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION. 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  A  FLUCTUATING  FORAGE 
CROP  AND  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  MAKING  TIMELY  LIVE- 
STOCK ADJUSTMENTS  SO  THAT  DAMAGE  FROM  OVERUSE  WILL 
NOT  RESULT  ARE  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  RANGE 
M  FOR  HIGH  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION.  |N  ADDITION  TO 
THESE  P  0  I  N  T  S  ,  THIS  R  E  G I  0  N  *  S  VEGETATIVE  TECH  N I C  A  L 
PERSONNEL  HAVE  IN  M|ND  A*N  D  HAVE  APPLIED  AS  MUCH  AS 
POSSIBLE  CURRENT  INFORMATION  ON  THE  BEST  SEASON  OF 
USE,  RANGE  READINESS,  USE  OF  ANNUALS,  ROTATION  AND 
OTHER    TECHNICAL    DATA  . 
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